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664 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. VII. 

Citizenship and Salvation, or Greek and Jew. A Study in the Philosophy 
of History. By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Michigan. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1897. — pp. 142. 

The central thought of this essay is that self-denial is, in reality, self- 
expression. There was internal contradiction, self-denial, in the individ- 
ualism of Greece. Bribery and sophistic unbelief, for instance, bore un- 
conscious witness to a higher ideal. This came to the birth in Socrates. 
And, just as his birth was a self-expression of Greece, so his death was his 
own self-expression. He " condemned and executed himself " (p. 31), and 
the execution was just (p. 32). For, as his birth was necessitated by his 
country's substitution of means for ends, so his death was required through 
his one-sided loyalty to ends. The same process was repeated on a larger 
scale when Greece submitted to Rome ; this also was self-expression, "and 
the real agent in the process was not less Socrates as surviving in the life 
of his people than Rome " (p. 37). Thus, Rome rebuked her own individ- 
ualism first by giving birth to Socrates, and then by executing herself as 
he had executed himself. In a parallel manner, philosophy had issued in 
the self-abnegation of scepticism. 

But the swallowing up of the individual and his reason testifies to a 
world-reason, and this came to self-expression in the birth of Christ. 
Rome and Judea both express themselves in him. His death, like that of 
Socrates, is a necessary consequence of the contradiction within himself. 
For, as his people looked only to the past, he looked only to the future, 
and this excess of idealism killed him. His death only intensified the for- 
malism of the Jews ; they became money-lenders (eyes always on the 
future) and bankers (eyes always on the symbols of past production). 
Upon Rome the effect of the crucifixion was disintegration — the new life 
bursting the mechanism. 

The author apparently believes that modern industrial democracy can be 
so organized as to reconcile the ancient opposition of individual and uni- 
versal. Through division of labor, the individual is at once monarch over 
his special function, and yet a servant of all — he is both individual and 
universal. The resurrection of Christ is the rise of Christianized democ- 
racy. Here worship, prayer, sentiment, and creed will all be replaced by 
practical activity in the application of science to life. In short, ' ' in the 
course of history, State and Church are again one " (p. 142). 

The author adopts ' ' as a tool for use in the interpretation of history, the 
principle of the identity, or, at least, of the symmetry, of opposites ' ' (p. 68). 
By the 'identity of opposites,' is doubtless to be understood the Hegelian 
identity of contradictories, which makes of history a dialectical process. 
But by ' symmetry of opposites, ' we might understand a jostling of oppos- 
ing forces, action and reaction. Which is here intended, the author does 
not explicitly say, nor does anything in the discussion yield an unequivocal 
answer. In either case, however, self- denial per se is a purely formal prin- 
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ciple, and as incapable of founding any historical progress as an equation 
of mechanics is of explaining the origin of species. 

This uncertainty as to the point of view gives the book a rather mystical 
tone. The empirical certainty of the facts seems to vary inversely as the 
definiteness of the theory. Socrates is first an empirical fact needing ex- 
planation ; but the Socrates of the theory, or at least his self-hood, was 
present before his birth and after his death (pp. 37 f.). The Christ of the 
theory is more than the individual character of history (p. 59); yet he died at 
Jerusalem (p. 67). He was under the same spell of contradiction as that 
which bound his countrymen (pp. 74f.); yet he is the world-reason, the re- 
vealed ideal (p. 59). This part of history takes on the appearance of a 
transcendental drama, while empirical facts become merely shimmering 
symbols of it. On the other hand, when modern life is examined, the fact 
stands out, and the theory retires toward indefiniteness. There is now less 
about the contradiction than about the reconciliation of opposites, and cer- 
tainly no commanding interpretation is offered. 

But this semi-mystical, semi-dialectical tone proves to be, after all, 
richly suggestive. The author has a veritable genius for analogy. The 
result is symbolism, paradox, and occasional obscurity, but in the main 
llumination, even where conviction halts. 

George A. Coe. 

Practical Idealism. By William Dewitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin 

College. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & 

Co., 1897.— pp. xi, 335. 

This book might perhaps be entitled " The Statement and Application of 
Idealism." The author sets forth in a simple and popular fashion the car- 
dinal doctrine of idealism, that the world in which we live and find our- 
selves at home is a world which thought has built up. And he pauses (es- 
pecially in the later chapters of the volume) to show also how the principles 
of philosophical idealism can be applied to the various problems of modern 
life. The practical aim of the book, the author informs us, ' ' precludes 
the discussion of ultimate metaphysical problems, and confines it to those 
concrete aspects of philosophy which lie closest to the common concerns 
of men" (p. vi). 

The work falls into two main divisions, dealing respectively with ' The 
Natural World, ' and ' The Spiritual World. ' Under the former heading, we 
find chapters tracing the procedure of intelligence in constructing the va- 
rious worlds of sense-perception, of association, of science, and of art. 
' The Spiritual World ' includes the world of persons, the world of institu- 
tions, the world of morality, and the world of religion. 

President Hyde's discussions are throughout vigorous and interesting. 
He quotes extensively though not indiscriminately. His pages are ad- 
dressed to the practical man of affairs, rather than to the student of phil- 
soophy who ' sits apart ' in academic seclusion. But the author discusses 



